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called for a parliamentary reform. It was a con-
viction that most public men have nothing1 in view
but their own personal advantage, was owing all the
mischief that had lately happened to our service. It
was upon that principle the sailors and the.soldiers
reasoned. The house would set them a better ex-
ample by reforming" parliament, if they hud a spark
of honor in them.

With regard to the question, as it had been argued
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nothing was
said upon the present representation of the people.
Tfie noble lord had fallen foul of all the doctrine
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had ever
maintained upon reform, and he was sorry the
Chancellor of the Exchequer had left the house;
were he present, he most likely would have saved
him a good deal of trouble in replying" to many parts
of the speech of the noble lord.

A good deal had been said about throwing the
country into confusion. The minister and his advo-
cates affected to dread the principle of the present
measure,, because it seemed to proceed upon the
Rights of Man, and because they said they were
principles which had been adopted in the French re-
volution, and which principles led to so much hor-
ror. In this respect, he must deny that the horrors
of the French revolution were produced by the
Rights of Man. There were bloody calamities in
France after the French revolution ; nobody dis-
puted it j but that these calamities were produced
by these principles he disputed. There was not so
much as one individual who was concerned either in
writing-or publishing- any of these principles, con-
cerned in any of the massacres in that country j and
here he must repeat what he said on former occa-
sions, that excess of conduct was the natural effect
of all revolutions when men shook off their slavery.
When men are under the necessity of recovering1
their liberty by force, they are naturally intempe-
rate. Man was not born to have property in men \